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F araday’s exalted position among 
his contemporaries . . . was 
due not so much to the immediate 
practical value of his electrical dts- 
coveries, great as that value cer- 
tainly was, as it was to the clear 
vision with which he searched for 
and revealed new morsels of the 
eternal truth. 
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FTER college, what? Appli- 
cants who possess the larger 
qualifications of a successful college 
course, supplemented by training at a 
well-equipped school of social work, 
will find responsible positions await- 
ing them in one of the present day’s 
most challenging fields for 
professional service. 


¥ 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


THE 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


Social Economics 
Courses Offered 


Family Case Work, Psychology Applied to 
Child and Family Welfare, Psychobiolog- 
ical Problems Associated with Individual 
Personal Adjustment, Public Health, Social 
Medicine, Community Problems and Or- 
ganization, Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, 
Nutrition, Social Legislation, Delinquency 
and Probation, Social Statistics, Influence 
of Pioneers of Social Work. 


Field work training under professional 
executives. 


Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction with 
the Social Service Department of The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree 
after completing the two years’ course. 


For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Social Work 


SUMMER INSTITUTE IN 
PsyCHIATRIC METHOD 
FOR 
Famity SoctaL WorKERS 


July 7-August 18 


Lectures, field work, clinic demon- 
stration, planned to give the ex- 
perienced family worker insight into 
personality problems and to add to 
his technique in dealing with them. 


Other Institutes in 
Children’s Work 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Address Tue Drrector 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Sortal 
Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term: June 21-July 28 
Second Term: July 29-September 3 


Case Work, Child Welfare, Public Welfare 
Administration, Community Organization, 
Crime and Punishment, Immigration, Statis- 
tics, Medical Social Work, Social Psychiatry. 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
Begins October 1, 1926 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. Special arrangements for wunder- 
graduate and unclassified students with ade- 
quate experience in social work. 

For announcements, apply to Box 65 
Facu_ty ExcHANGE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL WORK 
TO SOCIAL PROGRESS’ 


F. N. STAPLEFORD 
General Secretary, Toronto Neighborhood Workers Association 


not pass nowadays without a good 

deal of challenge. Change is not 
necessarily progress. Industrial efficiency 
may flood the world with commodities with- 
out necessarily raising the general level of 
human happiness. To many there is some- 
thing ironical in talking about progress to 
this generation—which has seen it flower 
forth into its perfect fruit of poison gas, 
high explosives and submarines. The war 
lies like a half-healed scar across the soul 
of this generation. It has taken away some- 
thing of our faith in the general scheme of 
things, and our sense of spiritual security. 
The post-war period has been a veritable 
valley of despair. The tremendous economic 
problems which the world has been facing 
are reflected in the things of the spirit. 
Modern literature has been penetrated by 
the spirit of almost hopeless bitterness. It 
fairly drips gloom. Jazz is probably youth’s 
revolt against an all too sober world just as, 
during the black death in the Middle Ages, 
Bacchanalian orgies and wild dances were 
indulged in, to dull men’s ears to the rumble 
of the death-carts. 


In spite of this, however, I am going to 


Tom word progress is one which does 


* Given at the Toronto Social Welfare Confer- 
ence, April 20, 1926. 





assume progress as an historical fact ; assume 
that this war is only a temporary setback 
and backwash, and that on the whole the 
world is traveling towards a better condition 
of things. Progress may be interpreted in 
terms of longer and more vital physical life, 
freer from disease, affording greater com- 
forts and prosperity, more leisure, more in- 
terest in work, and greater possibilities for 
the realization of the capacities of the indi- 
vidual. It means that our relations with our 
fellows will become happier because freer 
and more generous, less self-enwrapped and 
suspicious. Progress is not to be interpreted 
in terms of contentment, but in terms of 
the vividness and realization of life. It is 
perfectly clear, however, that progress is 
not automatic, not something which will 
come of itself. Every step is to be pur- 
chased by clear thinking, sacrifice, and 
downright hard work. Every gain achieved 
must be held, for there is no security except 
that of eternal vigilance and unceasing 
energy. 

In this changing, all too difficult, and yet 
intensely interesting world, what is the con- 
tribution of the modern social work move- 
ment? That contribution is too varied and 
interpenetrates too much else to be summed 
up by any one individual or any one paper. 

99 
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All one can do is to give certain aspects of 
the matter. 

One outstanding contribution is undoubt- 
edly that of method. In any study or 
science the question of method is all impor- 
tant. Until about 300 years ago science 
made very little progress. What passed 
for science were comprehensive statements 
explaining everything in the heavens above 
and in the earth beneath. The scientists 
were at once philosophers, theologians, and 
scientists. These studies exercised the 
mental faculties, they were acute and subtle, 
but the actual solid achievements were 
apparently small. It was a huge airy edifice 
of thought on a purely speculative basis. 
One would displace another, but there was 
no particular way of verifying any conclu- 
sions. It was just as difficult to prove that 
the conclusions were wrong as to prove 
them right. Then came the discovery of a 
new way of going at things, the method not 
of philosophic speculation but of observation 
and experiment, and, with the employment 
of the new method, science took a great leap 
ahead. The important thing to be noticed, 
however, is not the largeness of the results, 
but the sureness of the results. It is not so 
discouraging to move slowly as it is to be 
doubtful whether you are moving at all. 

Social work had a similarly cloudy and 
inconclusive existence until it also hit upon 
a method which was able to give sound 
and to some extent verifiable results. The 
method was that of social case work, allied 
with psychological research, and since the 
formulation and development of this method, 
social work has taken on an entirely different 
character. It is helping us to rediscover the 
individual. The nineteenth century was a 
tremendously individualistic age, and yet it 
was a blurred, indistinct individualism. It 
was the individualism that forgot the mdi- 
vidual, that was theoretic and abstract, that 
talked in terms of the “economic man.” 
This “ economic man ” was not an individual 
but an abstraction, and thus we had the 
paradox that a period which was more indi- 
vidualistic than any period in the world’s 
thought yet saw the individual as through 
a glass darkly. It was an individualism that 
sat down side by side with a most astound- 
ing waste of the capacities and possibilities 
of the individual. 


The latter part of this century and the 
beginning of the twentieth saw a great swing 
back in the direction of more socialized 
thinking. The individual was seen as the 
sum total of his social contacts. It was seen 
how social forces play with almost irresist- 
ible power upon the individual, shaping and 
moulding him. The emphasis swung from 
the individual to the group. Will not the 
outstanding feature of the period upon which 
we are entering be that of a socialized indi- 
vidualism which, while paying full attention 
to the social structure and forces which sur- 
round and mould us all, will yet set out on 
that high adventure of really exploring the 
possibilities of the individual? 

Through the use of the social case work 
method the individual becomes a person in 
place of an abstraction, a concrete individual 
whose possibilities, personality, and history 
may be explored. The great weakness of 
social treatment in the past has been the 
fact that it dealt with its problems in the 
mass, not person by person. The immense 
individual variations in human beings make 
success absolutely hopeless when there is 
mass treatment. The social case work 
method stands for discrimination and indi- 
vidual study and frankly assumes that all 
men are born unequal. Men are not equal 
in health, in moral character, in intelligence, 
or from any other standpoint. The social 
case work method gives us something of 
unique value because it enables us to ap- 
praise these individual differences. This 
method then is the backbone of the whole 
social work movement at the present time. 


And what new realms of interest and in- 
formation are opened up! The psychologist 
and social worker, working together, have 
(for example) opened up a whole new area 
of human life in the subnormal group. We 
used to think of mental defectives as 4 
group who constituted a problem for the 
community serious enough to be vaguely 
terrifying. Instead of abstract problems 
they have now become real people. Mrs. 
Wembridge in her article, “ The People of 
Moronia,” slightly adapting Shylock’s 
speech has one voice himself as follows: 
“Tama moron. Hath not a moron eyes? 
Hath not a moron hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions? Fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
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subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
Winter and Summer as the intelligent are? 
If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison 
us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? If we are like you 
in the rest, we will resemble you in that— 
the villainy you teach us, we will execute, 
and it shall go hard, but we will better the 
instruction.” 

The case work method of exploration is 
not something applicable merely to socially 
subnormal people; it is capable of universal 
application or it is nothing at all. Not sel- 
dom has it been found that some method 
worked out for a comparatively small group 
of handicapped people has been found capa- 
ble of wider application and has crept out 
into the life of the world. Social work 
would be fulfilling a highly useful function 
if it assisted society in dealing with those 
stubborn problems of poverty, delinquency, 
and social subnormality in an intelligent and 
efficient way. 

It is going to do much more than this, 
however. It has forged a method which will 
assist in the solution of human problems 
generally. Social work may have before it 
the problem of Flora, the moron. Flora 
thinks with only one cylinder, and yet she 
is looking out upon life with a pleased smile 
and the very evident question in her eyes, 
“What are you going to do about me?” 
Now if social workers really find out what 
to do with Flora they have undoubtedly a 
method helpful in opening up and under- 
standing personalities of a much higher in- 
tellectual status. Life in the future will 
undoubtedly be freer from that calamity of 
wasted human resources, of human beings 
drifting in and out of life like sealed packets 
that have never been opened. 

The social case work method has had a 
tremendous development in the past ten 
years, showing its usefulness in a wide 
variety of new fields, and yet unless all 
signs fail it is only on the eve of its greatest 
development. It will give much, not only 
in the direction of producing more efficient 
individuals, but also in the direction of pro- 
ducing greater understanding, greater com- 
munity of spirit. Life is such a desperately 
lonely business for so many. For the most 
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part we are so afraid of each other—so 
afraid that our dignity will be jeopardized, 
that someone will take advantage of us in 
some way. The free natural play of spirit, 
that irrepressible friendliness which we have 
curbed by endless inhibitions, by adamantine 
dikes of convention, will find freer outlet. 
The living tendrils as they go out seeking 
contact with other understanding souls now 
are frosted. Fear is the great enemy. 
Galsworthy calls fear “the black godmother 
of all damnable things.” In one of his 
stories he tells of a dog that is stoned and 
beaten, stabbed with a pitchfork, living out 
in one day a whole inferno of pain. 
Galsworthy takes up one by one the motives 
of the individuals who abused that dog dur- 
ing the day and shows how in each case 
it was not cruelty but fear that was actually 
the motive—fear that it would bite, fear 
that it had distemper, fear that it was mad. 
Fear always means cruelty. Understanding 
always unlocks the tides of love. For the 
most part we fear in the wrong place any- 
way. Perhaps in the future we shall have 
more of courage, and courage, if we are to 
believe Plato, is a knowledge of what really 
is to be feared, and what is not to be feared. 

Another contribution which social work 
makes to progress lies in the attitude of 
mind which social work develops. That atti- 
tude in the first place is one of judgment 
based upon fact. It does not look upon 
facts in the light of any social theory what- 
ever: its generalizations, when made, are 
based upon well tried individual facts. If 
one has really imbibed the attitude of social 
work, the words conservative and radical 
have not much meaning. The social worker 
is just as conservative and just as radical 
as the facts will permit. In so far as he is 
a social worker he avoids bias and prejudice. 
Abstract reasoning and logic have been the 
curse of social thinking. Social work now 
approaches social problems not from the 
abstract but from the concrete point of view. 
The social case work method helps the 
worker to understand the personality and 
needs of the individual, and so helps him 
to put that individual in the way of func- 
tioning more normally and helpfully. The 
worker’s social thinking is always the result 
of actual contacts with human beings and 
their problems. When any recommenda- 
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192 
tions in regard to legislation or other social _ attitude. There is bound to be a revo} 
arrangements are in question the worker against it such as that voiced in Kipling’s va 
bases recommendations always upon needs verse: thi 
actually found in individual cases. If England was what England seems, 

Nine-tenths of legislation lies in adminis- And not the England of our dreams, . 
ieee dl meet f ted But only putty, brass, and paint, m¢ 
tration ; an 1ere again we are contronte ‘Ow quick we'd drop her, but she ain't we 
with individuals who some way or other a 
refuse to fall into neat little classifications. This attitude of mind is one which hopes 


The classifications have an exasperating way 


to develop the emotional resources of life, 
of not fitting. Legislation, at best, is a 


There is no accusation made against social th 


clumsy way of meeting problems. It almost work more profoundly untrue than that - 
inevitably opens up new problems even if it which would indicate that it revels in case G 
does help to solve old ones. It is important histories and card indexes, that it is ep. at 
that it should in the first place be based swathed with red tape, and that in some way al 
upon as accurate and individualized a knowl- _it allows the spirit of sympathy and mercy - 


edge of conditions as possible and that its 
administration should be free, intelligent, 
and flexible. Social work sometimes works 
very hard to secure a piece of legislation 
and then considers the victory won—when 
in reality the fight is only begun. 

That attitude of mind is an attitude of 
hope, and the world needs hope. It is 
written somewhere in a Book that we all 
respect, “We are saved by hope.” The 
social worker sees much in human life that 


to escape. It is because social workers feel |  ¢} 
deeply and sympathize profoundly that they D1 
demand the best resources that science can se 
muster to deal with the intricate human x 
problems that come to them for solution, D 
They may talk of cases, but they think of 2 
human beings. Sympathy, to be worth any- id 
thing, must be based upon understanding, le 
and modern social work helps the general 
public to develop a sympathy which will not ” 
soon be disillusioned because out of touch 





is unlovely and unlovable, much that is 
sordid and ugly, and yet the social worker 
is a person to be envied because of the rich- 
ness of his social contacts and the release of 


always something that can be done, always 
a way of escape. It would, of course, be 
ridiculous to think of social work as being 
in itself able to extricate mankind from all 


with reality. 

What of the future of social work? The 
social worker has an entire disbelief in any 
golden past for man, and an equally robust 


the same article as saying, “ The world war 
is largely responsible for the reactionary 
tendency of the day.” 


It seems to me, however, that we are com- 


life which comes through that. The more faith that a golden future will have to be / 
we see of human life the more there is to earned. There are some who believe that 
admire and love. If modern literature is | Just now we are in a sort of backwash in , 
sombre it may be largely because its writers | Which effort at social reform and the de- ' 
are bystanders watching the game of life, | velopment of social work does not find a ‘ 
bent only on interpreting what they see. | congenial atmosphere. A prominent politi- t 
Those who are down in the arena them- al leader in Ontario, highly respected by all, 
selves, in actual contact with the problems, recently said, “ The tides are running against ; 
may see a reality worse than the reality | us in regard to social legislation.” William 
pictured by these writers, and yet in some Allen White was quoted in a recent article 
way it is better. Something sane and whole- in the Survey as saying, “ The time is not 
some arises in actual contact and effort. The now. The average man puts his hand to ' 
social worker sees life not in terms of | his mouth and swallows his yawn when he 
despair, but in terms of hope. There is talks of reform.” Darrow was quoted in 
1 
' 


its difficulties: social work is only one of 
the many aspects of human activity. But 
in this very point of knowing the worst 
about life, and still believing in life’s possi- 
bilities, there is a real contribution. After 
all, pessimism is impossible as a permanent 


ing out of that. There are not simply signs 
of returning prosperity but there is a new 
note of hope, a recrudescence of the human 
spirit. We have been feasting on dead-sea 
fruit and have found it rather bitter. There 
are already signs of revolt against the pet- 
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— yading pessimism and reaction. What does enrichment of community life? In our na- 
ngs this bode for the future? Would it not _ tional and municipal life there is going on 
seem to indicate that we are entering upon _a steady overhauling and re-appraisal of all 


an era when nations will turn their attention _ social institutions with the view of testing ; 
more and more to creative activities? The their efficiency in regard to bringing out and 
war will continue to exact its bitter price,  geyeloping the resources of the individual. 
not only in material things, but also in those = Far from being a depressing period, it 

‘es F of the spirit. But is it a foolish hope to seems to me that we are entering the most 


ee 


life, rn : 

f ee ae te exhilarating and challenging time the world 

their g : 

that jealousies so clearly described in Viscount has known. The next fifty years will see 

case Grey’s Twenty-five Years, and turn their the most determined, intelligent, and con- 

€t- | attention more and more to the things which raeeg effort or made ed free mankind } 

vay | will enrich the life of their respective  ‘T0™ ignorance, disease, disabling condi- | 
peoples? It is a thankless task to assume tions of all kinds, and enable the individual 

eel the role of prophecy, but is it not clear from to measure up to the fullness of his stature. 

ney present tendencies what the world is now By its present achievements and also by the 

om setting itself to achieve: from the stand- ew possibilities at 18 now uncovering, 1S it 

= not clear that social work will be called upon ) 

On. ; 


q 


point of international relationships, a stable Seger 
peace and mutually beneficial working ar- to make a notable contribution to that new 


of rangements, the increasing exchange of _ era, sure to be full of new dangers, yet full 
a ideas in regard to all departments of life, also of a new hope, upon which the world i 
. leading to a tremendous deepening and is now entering? f 








; | THE MEETING GROUND OF FAMILY AND HEALTH | 
AGENCIES FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE! : 


re LAWSON PURDY 
Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


HERE are in this world a good many are thus sensitive have good reason for their 

people who pride themselves on being _sensitiveness; on the other hand, it is not 

frank and saying just what they think _— safe to assume that. Some of the sensitive 
on all occasions, particularly with reference people may really be past masters in their 
to the persons with whom they happen to be _— profession. In any event, it is a reasonably F 
. talking. Perhaps all of us are tempted from __ safe policy to pay all proper respect to the 
, time to time by the theory that it is virtuous _ professional status that each one claims for 

to say what is disagreeable and we may himself. By so doing we usually will ad- 
delude ourselves by the notion that it hurts | vance whatever cause we have at heart at 
: us more than it does the victim. It may be the time. Professional pride is a worthy 
that in some this type of frankness is really thing just so long as it is an incentive to 
) 


- SERS 


due to a zest and zeal for truth and sincerity worthy undertakings. When professional 
and it may be that in so far as all of us pride so obscures the vision and the under- 
succumb to this temptation our springs of | standing that one cannot meet others on 
action are mixed. Some of the reasons may _— terms of equality with due recognition of 
be good, some indifferent, and some bad; _ their knowledge and ability, then it stands in 
but in the main, when we yield to this temp- _ the way of common action for common ends. 


ce acre er meet 


rey we lose sight of the main object The meeting ground of family and health 
: ich is not often served by this type of agencies for effective service is the common 
rankness, recognition of identical ends and of the 


We have all met people who were sensitive value of the service that can be rendered by 
about their professional and sometimes their _ each. (Such health agencies as are engaged 


social status. Perhaps some of those who exclusively in propaganda are outside the 
field of this discussion.) When health 


1 ° ° . 
Given at the Connecticut Conference of Social 


Work, April 27, 1926. agencies are engaged in service to particular 
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persons, then, there arises the necessity for 
co-operation with family agencies dealing 
with those same persons at the same time. 
Such health agencies are case working 
agencies to the extent to which they are 
dealing with particular persons for their 
benefit on the basis of the particular char- 
acters of those persons served. 

I have had the privilege of reading the 
report of a committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work 
which has for some time been studying the 
matter of training case workers. The mem- 
bers of the committee have been meeting 
together three years. I am permitted to 
quote from this report and from an address 
by Miss Kempshall who has served as 
chairman. 

The committee strove earnestly to formu- 
late procedures for training but finally came 
to the conclusion that before they could do 
this successfully they must come to an 
agreement as to the content of training. 

There was substantial agreement that, as 
to subject matter, case work concerns itself 
with the conscious attempt to make adjust- 
ments between people and their social en- 
vironment. Common mal-adjustments with 
which case work deals are implied in such 
problems as ill health, mental and physical, 
behavior, conduct disorders and delinquency, 
unfavorable personality traits, faulty indus- 
trial and economic structures, legal entangle- 
ments, inadequate education or recreation, 
migration difficulties, and inferior housing 
or living habits. There was general agree- 
ment that there are certain underlying prin- 
ciples common to all case work interpreta- 
tion. The first of these concepts was an 
appreciation of people as _ individuals, 
recognizing that every individual is the re- 
sult of his particular heredity and environ- 
ment. To understand the individual. there 
must be adequate knowledge of the past and 
the present factors in his history, in particu- 
lar an understanding of the relation of the 
individual to himself and to his family and 
the relation of the family to the community. 

It has been contended sometimes that the 
family agency was all-inclusive, but this 
committee came to the conclusion that the 
family agency—as well as those various 
agencies more particularly concerned with a 
single individual—has a specialized duty, 


although as a rule the family agency is ¢op. 
cerned with a family of two or more persons, 

The meeting ground of family and heal 
agencies, then, is in a common understand. 
ing that in dealing with individuals 
have a task which is based upon the sam 
principles applicable to all human beings 
They have both to deal with particular per. 
sons on the basis of those particular persons 
past, present, and future. This committe 
in its study came to the conclusion that there 
were no special ethics binding on any on 
group of case workers and not on others, 
and that it was to the interest of all cag 
workers to have a common code of ethics, 
The committee came to the conclusion that 
the time had come to recognize that the prac- 
tice of case work, like the practice of law, 
medicine, or theology, calls for postgraduate 
training. If all case workers should have 
the same training up to a certain point they 
would speak the same language, they would 
be prepared one to understand the other's 
point of view, they would have the same 
common object, they would be more ready 
to recognize that when one agency calls in 
another agency neither one of them is su 
preme but that the agency doing the larger 
part of the work assumes the major respon- 
sibility, but still their work together is a 
sharing process. 

As a preparation for writing this paper I 
procured a number of illustrations of frie 
tion between case workers in a_ family 
agency and case workers in a health agency, 
but for my present purpose I do not think 
it will advance the cause materially to be too 
specific about those occasions of friction. 
If we would avoid occasions of friction we 
must center our attention on our common 
purposes and recognize to the full the serv- 
ice each can render. 

In the reaction against careless relief giv- 
ing, family agencies have sometimes failed 
to recognize that they have the very impor- 
tant power of relief giving and from time 
to time other agencies call on them for help 
because they have that power. Yet a 
deal of trouble comes from lack of a propef 
frankness about this. Two agencies may 
conferring about the problem of a person 
who needs some form of financial assistance. 
Both the agencies may be short of money 
and, instead of saying so, they each contend 
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that it is the duty of the other one to provide 
this form of relief. Frankness there would 
help the situation. This is not to say that in 
some cases it may not be reasonably clear 
that this financial burden should fall on one 
or the other. That question should be set- 
tled on its merits so far as possible. Some- 
times one has the money and the other has 
not, and in that case the one who has the 
money may pay the bill although the duty 
might fairly fall on the other. 

If case workers have a common training 
for a common purpose, specialties can be 
added with ease. The family case worker 
should have a special knowledge of family 
relationships and family economics. To 
work for the family satisfactorily there must 
be a knowledge of how family income is 
gained and how family income should be 
spent. That may not be required by case 
workers dealing with single persons as do 
case workers for the Travelers Aid Society 
or for a child placement society, although a 
person who can place children successfully 
must know the family both from which the 
child came and to which the child is to go, 
and it may well be said that for child placing 
the case worker must be as fully informed 
concerning family problems as the case 
worker who deals with the family as a whole. 

The medical social worker has the same 
purpose as other case workers, namely, the 
promotion to mutual satisfaction of social 
relationships. Health, physical or mental, 
is no more the final job of the medical social 
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worker than it is of any other social worker. 
It is a means to a common end. In this 
case, however, it is the means with which 
the medical social worker is most concerned 
because of her association with a medical 
institution. The content of medical social 
work is essentially the same as that in other 
forms of social case work. Problems pre- 
sented are those of persons hampered in 
their social life by defects, disabilities, in- 
adequacies, and physical or mental mal- 
adjustments. These problems should be 
studied in terms of social experience past 
and present, not the least of which is family 
life. The medical social worker must have 
certain knowledge not ordinarily within the 
scope of other case workers. She must 
know the medical machine. 

From time to time I have suggested to 
case workers who were admirably equipped 
to deal with their clients that they might to 
advantage use more of their skill in dealing 
with other social workers and those with 
whom they had other contacts incident to 
their work than they always saw fit to em- 
ploy. If they have been well taught as to 
how they should win the confidence of a 
client, how they should secure from him the 
information needed to treat his case, they 
might be more successful in their dealings 
with co-operating agencies if they applied 
their skill as diligently to procuring the re- 
sults they sought, the good will of co-op- 
erating agencies, as they deemed it their 
duty to employ them when they dealt with 
their clients. 





MALK 


MARION YINGLING 
District Secretary, Rochester Social Welfare League 


ALKA came from the beet fields 
of Serbia. Her marriage ceremony 
lasted four days; and on the last 

day the road leading from her home was 
filled with ox carts, bringing her friends to 
see her off. For Malka and Nikola were 
going to America. Malka’s brother had 
been in America for six years and on his 
return had a set of teeth that came out and 
had brought Malka a pair of shoes with 
patent leather toes and buttons with a silver 
star in the middle of each. Malka was 
Proud of the shoes, but the shiny toes hurt 


her feet and she longed to change them for 
the gaily colored opanka that she wore with 
her Serbian costume. 

Two years in America brought many 
changes. At first Nikola worked at night in 
the mines. He brought down the coal for 
the day shift to take out. When he went to 
work at dusk he saw the long line of loaded 
cars and when he came out in the morning 
they were gone and the tracks were filled 
with empty ones. There were not many 
Serbians and Nikola could not speak Eng- 
lish. He sang the first few months—songs 
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of the harvest and of love making. The 
mine boss frowned at him and he stopped 
singing. He was changed to the day shift 
and the men at noon got him to sing in his 
mother tongue. He saw the cars filled and 
wondered where they went. His work in 
the beet fields had been hard and the pay 
small. Now he only worked ten hours and 
was paid more than three times as much. 
He was happier than he had ever been before 
in his life. 

With Malka it was different. She thought 
Nikola was neglecting her. His hands were 
hard and rough and he was clumsy and 
wanted to pitch horse shoe instead of going 
to the company’s store in the evening where 
Josef Dzuki told about his life in the city. 
Malka liked Josef and finally he came to 
board with them; Nikola was glad because 
he was a fellow countryman. Malka told 
Josef about her pretty sister Bella who was 
still in Serbia. To be sure Bella had a little 
baby, but Josef knew many a peasant girl 
who was a mother. Usually she said she 
was waiting for her man to come and take 
them to America, and if he did not come she 
married someone else. 

Josef sent money for Bella to come to 
America so he could marry her. But she 
did not come. Again he sent money and an 
approximate date was set for her sailing. 
Several months later they heard that Bella 
did not like Josef’s picture because his 
mustache was too little; she would wait a 
while longer. Josef was patient. 

The first time Nikola saw his son he said, 
“St. Constantine!” and they named the 
baby Constantine. Then came the little 
American, Bill, and later Jovanka. They 
were chubby babies with great brown eyes 
and rosy cheeks. Their features were heavy 
compared to the little blonde American girls 
next door but Malka and Nikola did not 
think of that. When Constantine started to 
school he spoke English and Serbian and 
used to amuse the other children by saying 
his name over and over—Constantine 
Doraklovan—for it sounded funny to 
Charlie Hill and Johnny Jones. Josef loved 
the children and gave them each a silver dol- 
lar when he left for Colorado, for Bella had 
not come. 

Jovanka was three when Nikola was 
killed. It was night and dark and Bill and 


Constantine had gone to sleep. Jovank, 
went to the kitchen where she heard so much 
noise and it was full of people. No one say 
her for they were all listening to a man telj 
how he had found Nikola near the power 
house unconscious and had carried him into 
the light and found the deep head wound, 
Someone had thrown a piece of slate, 
Jovanka could not find her mother so she 
cried and crept back in the darkness to Bill, 
She could not understand except Bill and 
Constantine said their father was “ dead.” 
And he did not come home any more and 
toss her on his shoulder and say, “ You bet, 
my Jovanka.” 

Malka found Nikola’s insurance really 
was worth the 40 cents a week he paid toa 
collector, for she lived on it for six months, 
Then she wrote to Josef. Josef tried to get 
her to come to Colorado and when she re- 
fused urged her to go back to her people in 
Serbia. The suggestion re awakened a long 
dormant desire. She knew her country had 
been torn by war, yet she lived over again 
the days of her girlhood—the vineyards for- 
saken for the beet fields, the distillery turned 
into a refinery, the songs of the fields, the 
feast days, Bella, her marriage. . . . If 
she could not take back Nikola, she would 
show off her American children. She could 
tell how they had never eaten black bread or 
gone barefooted. They had slept with a 
window open in the winter time and Nikola 
gave them money to spend for candy and 
raisins. And she had dresses made of silk 
bought ready to wear. Yes, she would go 
back to Serbia. 

When Malka and her children had all 
their plans made, all their money was gone 
too. To be sure they had a little, but not 
much. On the train en route to New York 
Malka smiled complacently and beamed good 
naturedly when Biil and the conductor went 
on mysterious trips to the rear coach and 
came back with peanuts and chocolates for 
Jovanka. She would tell Bella that, too— 
and about Josef. 

Only a week after sailing Malka found 
she was in trouble. Her money was all gone 
and she was not yet across the ocean. She 
heard talk of “papers” and proudly dis- 
played her passport—issued by the Jugo- 
Slav Consul. The woman who talked to her 
most was a Serbian whose husband worked 
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on the docks and he was “a United States 
citizen.” She was very proud of it and 
brought out her American passport. Nikola 
was not a citizen, and Malka was stranded in 
Paris. In the Slavic quarter she found shel- 
ter and work. She cleaned a book shop. 
The man who owned it talked to her in 
broken English and a Slavic dialect she only 
half understood. She confided in him and 
on his advice went early one morning to an 
Immigration Bureau; for now she wanted 
to return to America. All her ambition to 
get back to Serbia was gone; she no longer 
cared to tell Bella about her new country; 
America was calling her back. The shop 
keeper, Malka, and two officials talked a 
long time. When they returned Malka was 
aghast at what she had done. She had lied 
and would have to lie again. She had not 
taken her passport and when questioned 
stated she had lost it, yes, and had lost her 
husband’s citizenship papers too, and Josef 
was now her “ brother.” 

To New York the Paris office sent for in- 
formation. Josef was to be seen, and Paul, 
Malka’s brother, who lived in_ Illinois. 
Josef had gone from Colorado and the 
silver mine to the iron mines of northern 
Minnesota. He had found a way to make a 
living without doing such hard work and 
moved on to Y—. When the Immigration 
Service in Y— could not find him, his 
boarding-house keeper told that he had gone 
to X— to keep a store. He was found. 
According to advice from the New York 
office Josef was Malka’s brother and was 
approached as such. In fact he claimed the 
relationship. He said he had plenty of 
money to bring the family back if he could 
have time to get it from his bank in Y—. 
The visitor went with Josef to talk the mat- 
ter over with his sister and mother—who 
stared blankly at talk of Malka as their sister 
and daughter, shrugged their shoulders and 
made no comment. Neither could speak 
English although they understood it. 

Now Josef’s store was a small room, once 
a saloon. His stock was a few bottles of 
pop, two jars of chewing gum, some stale 
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looking butterscotch candy, a dozen or so 
packets of cigarettes, a box of cigars, and 
many gross boxes of safety matches. A 
watchman outside suggested Josef’s confec- 
tionery (the license was on the wall) sold 
not confections or safety matches but that 
unsafe product prohibited by the 18th 
Amendment. The room over Josef’s store, 
adjoining the rooms of his sister, looked like 
the old wine taverns of southeastern Europe. 
The heavy tables and benches were un- 
stained but by the drink of Bacchus—slick 
and smooth from long use, pounding fists, 
and the fall of greasy cards. 

The next time Josef was seen he said he 
did not have the money. A friend of his 
was in the shop who spoke English. He 
urged Josef to tell the truth. The first part 
of this story is based on what he told. The 
friend had heard of Malka’s predicament 
and his suggestion to Josef was to give the 
money for her return passage and marry her. 
For, as he said, Josef knew she was a good 
woman and he was not as young as he used 
to be. Josef maintained he did not have the 
money and that he did not want to marry 
Malka but Malka’s sister. His final de- 
cision was not to send for her. There were 
no relatives in America to give Malka a 
home—no funds to bring her back and not 
a friend to depend upon. The wire sent to 
New York carried this message. 

Some time later Josef had a letter from 
Malka. She had been repatriated and sent 
on to Serbia. The American children did 
not like their new home and Malka’s 
mother, at whose home they stayed, was 
harsh and called them impudent Americans. 
Bella was on her way to America. So ends 
the story—it is not likely we will hear from 
them again. 

But what is to become of Constantine and 
Bill and Jovanka? And how will Malka 
adjust herself to Old World ways again? 
Will the boys and Jovanka become Serbians, 
when by right of birth they are Americans ? 
Fifteen years from now will they come again 
to our shores, reared in Serbia yet Ameri- 
cans? 
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THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS AND 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


ADENA MILLER RICH 
Vice-President, Illinois League of Women Voters 


ITIZENS to whom the League of 
Women Voters has been a new idea 
have sometimes puzzled over its re- 
lationship to organized social work. The 
ultimate object of the League of Women 
Voters and of the social agency is identical— 
a larger measure of public welfare for all 
citizens. The chief distinction between the 
two types of organization lies in technique. 

The social agency specializes in carefully 
executed case work, involved in the care of 
families, of individuals, and sometimes of 
groups, in which there are found concrete 
instances of conditions in grave need of 
correction. It devotes itself to the wel- 
fare of those particular families and indi- 
viduals and to their readjustment in local 
communities. 

The League of Women Voters, seeking 
to influence public opinion into action, 
“tackles ” the community itself as organized 
in governmental units—the city, the county, 
the state, the nation. Its emphasis is 


through the approach of political rather 


than social science. It has to do with pub- 
lic officials, their qualifications and duties, 
their method of choice, with elections (there- 
fore, with civil service), with the appoint- 
ments made by public officials, and especially 
with their administration in office. 

The League’s method is through “ In- 
forming and Discussing; Observing; Con- 
ferring ; Training; Publishing ; Encouraging 
Participation.” Its program and plan of 
work flow out through nine departments and 
standing committees: Department of Effi- 
ciency in Government; Department of Inter- 
national Co-operation to Prevent War; Com- 
mittees on Child Welfare, Education, Legal 
Status of Women, Living Costs, Social 
Hygiene, Training in Citizenship, and 
Women in Industry. 

It is for the social agency, in the course of 
its case work, (1) to single out those in- 
stances of conditions in need of correction; 
(2) to discover the forces aud tendencies 
which have contributed to them and the 
reasons why changes are needed; and (3) to 
pile up such instances until a public demon- 
stration of the need of a reform is made. 


It is for the civic agencies, among them the 
League of Women Voters, to specialize upon 
the active steps required for government 
correction of those conditions, whether the 
phase of government be legislation, election 
of public officials, or changes in the admin. 
istration of public officials. For the power 
of a civic organization like the League oj 
Women Voters lies in the intelligent use it 
can bring into play of that lever of demo 
cratic government—the ballot. Happily, the 
League’s five years of life now give it the 
opportunity to illustrate, and it may be ap 
propriate to point out an application of 
method in each of the above aspects of 
government. 

Legislation 

Perhaps no problem is more insistent for 
family social workers than that of child 
labor. Instances of the exploitation of chil- 
dren, piled high by social workers who me 
them in the course of personal contact, fur- 
nished convincing proof of the need of legis- 
lative protection on a country-wide scale. 


When the Child Labor Amendment was intro 
duced into Congress, the League of Women Voters 
focussed its strength, in national, state and local 
leagues, on efforts in behalf of the proposal. 

Congressmen were “polled” by delegations of 
women working in the representatives’ home 
states. The Illinois League of Women Voters, 
incidentally, has always been proud of the fact that 
there were no “ nays” from Illinois men when tha 
measure passed Congress. The Illinois League of 
Women Voters, moreover, like others of its sister 
state leagues, has taken the initiative in forming 2 
Joint Child Labor Committee, to work for rat 
cation when the way is open, as well as for im 
provement in the state child labor laws. In other 
words, the League represents a campaign 
interested in the enactment of legislation whos 
need has most frequently been demonstrated by the 
organizations engaged in family social work. 


Elections 


Nor does the League forget that effective 
legislative work must begin before bodies of 
law-makers assemble. It begins before the 
nomination of the men and women who 
make up those bodies. The League of 
Women Voters attempts to influence elec- 
tions, not by the endorsement of indivi 
candidates, but by the publication of the 
records of individual candidates, and of i 
dividual and party platforms ; by discussions 
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of the real issues of campaigns ; by the 
actual injection of social issues into cam- 
paigns ; by candidates’ meetings and citizen- 
ship schools at which the qualifications, 
duties, and functions of the offices to be 
fled are analyzed and given publicity. 

No little part of the pre-primary and pre- 
election work of the League of Women 
Voters is concerned with the compilation 
and distribution of actual voting records of 
legislators and Congressmen as well as their 
projected attitude upon measures of interest 
both to the League and to family case work 
organizations. 


Such measures include in 1926, for prospective 
members of Congress: Continuation of the appro- 
priation for the Sheppard-Towner Act for the 
protection of maternity and infancy; reasonable 
and adequate support for federal agencies dealing 
with matters of special importance to women, such 
as the Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bureau, and 
Home Economics Bureau; enforcement of the 
Prohibition Amendment; agricultural _ relief; 
present Tariff Act; a federal department of Edu- 
cation; immigration laws; conservation; Muscle 
Shoals; and amendment of the Amending Article 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

For prospective members of the Illinois General 
Assembly are included, in addition to further pro- 
tection of child workers through legislation: co- 
operation with the federal government in promot- 
ing the hygiene of maternity and infancy; appro- 
priation for a State Reformatory for women 
offenders; protection of women in industry by 
means of the eight hour day and the prohibition of 
night work; amendment of the jury laws to pro- 
vide specifically for women serving as jurors; a 
larger school unit for taxation and administration 
and an increase in the State School Fund; better 
administrative machinery for the state school sys- 
tem; and a genuine merit system in Civil Service. 

Another illustration of the relation of the 
League’s election work to the field of the family 
social worker lies in the activity of the Illinois 
League of Women Voters in the judicial election 
of 1923, at which Miss Mary Bartelme became a 
bona fide judge on the Circuit Court Bench of 
Cook County. The League of Women Voters en- 
gaged with other civic organizations in an “ Every 
Woman at the Polls” campaign, raising as one of 
the election issues the need of a well-qualified 
woman judge to sit in the cases of girls appearing 
before the Juvenile Court of Cook County. The 
importance of the successful outcome of this elec- 
tion needs no explanation to those who deal with 
problems of delinquency and dependency. 


Administration in Public Office 

The League of Women Voters knows too 
that all does not end with election or with 
the passage of a desirable piece of legisla- 
tion. By way of illustration again, three 
instances of active citizen participation in 
the work of executive officials whose duties 
touch the family social worker, may be cited 
by the Illinois League of Women Voters. 
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In 1923 it engaged in continuous solicitation for 
an Illincis survey of the working conditions of 
women wage earners. Requests were repeated to 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, to the Secretary of the Department 
of Labor, to the United States Senators from IIli- 
nois. The requests were finally granted, the survey 
made in 1924 by the Women’s Bureau, and the 
Report is now a valuable source of printed infor- 
mation for all who deal with the problems of 
women wage earners. 


The field of practical industrial problems is 
touched again by the League’s contact with Illinois’ 
new Bureau of Industrial Accident and Labor 
Research. During the legislative session of 1925, 
the Illinois League of Women Voters supported 
the proposal to create that bureau within the State 
Department of Labor. In its appearance at Com- 
mittee hearing and before the Governor, the 
League took a position not only of belief in the 
value of such a Bureau but of confidence in its 
prospective chief as a man of integrity, training, 
and ability. The Bureau was duly created and a 
state appropriation made. It organized itself with 
a carefully chosen, well-qualified personnel and 
began at once gathering important accident statis- 
tics. Shortly before the Illinois April primaries 
in which some nominations were hotly contested, it 
came to the attention of the Illinois League of 
Women Voters that the personnel of this Bureau 
might be tampered with in the interest of votes. 
The League sent a strong delegation of women at 
once to the Director of the State Department of 
Labor, reminding him of its support of the 
Bureau’s creation and of its interest in the mainte- 
nance of high standards of personnel and of 
accomplishment. It believes that this kind of 
watchful observation of administration in office is 
effective, and that it is of immediate importance to 
the family social worker. 

A third illustration of the mutual interest of the 
two types of organization in the administration of 
a public office is that relating to the Division of 
Child Hygiene of the State Department of Health. 
Its work, especially in the light of responsibilities 
for the promotion of the hygiene of maternity and 
infancy under the Sheppard-Towner Act is of un- 
usual social significance. Illinois is still one of the 
five states which have failed to take advantage of 
that Act, and for that reason the present activities 
of its Division of Child Hygiene and Public Health 
Nursing are worthy of as minute attention as pos- 
sible. The Baby Conferences at County Fairs held 
by this Division in the summer of 1925 afforded a 
tangible opportunity for observation of the State 
Department at work. A large number of them 
throughout the state were “covered” by repre- 
sentatives of the League and other women’s organi- 
zations whose co-operation it enlisted. The infor- 
mation they gathered can have a direct effect upon 
the care offered by the State Department of Health 
to mothers in individual families with whom case 
workers throughout the state may be concerned. 


With a flag on the goal post, with a critical 
eye upon the common enemy—whether it 
take the form of graft or corruption or 
poverty—with trained, intelligent leadership 
of differing forces, there is no doubt that 
the cause of social and civic agencies will 
progress. 
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EDITORIAL 


ASE work depends on informed, in- 
C telligent lay participation quite as 
much as it does on dollars and cents, 
essential as these last are to its program. 
If case work is to approach its ultimate 
goals, society must be interpenetrated by its 
roots—roots of active volunteer field service, 
of membership on boards and committees, 
roots extending far beyond the sphere of 
professional staffs of paid case workers. In 
realization of the vital importance of in- 
telligent lay participation, a number of 
family case working agencies have in recent 
years conducted “ membership ” campaigns, 
with the object of coming into touch with 
individuals who will be interested in learn- 
ing of the nature and progress of the work— 
through correspondence, bulletins, and other 
forms of publicity—individuals who gradu- 
ally come to feel identified with the organ- 
ization and become its loyal supporters. 

A few years ago the New York C. O. S. 
undertook such a campaign through its dis- 
trict committees. It has recently made an 
interesting demonstration of another sort of 
campaign—a campaign in which the goal 
was $150,000 in annual membership con- 
tributions needed to clear off a deficit and 
allow for salary increases and other legiti- 
mate expansion, and for which the way was 
prepared by that earlier effort to secure an 
active, lay membership in the Society. The 
campaign was conducted with none of the 
customary accompaniments—team competi- 
tion, luncheons, chalk talks, sensational press 
stories—and has moved forward so quietly 
that many people in New York have been 
unaware of its existence! A few conserva- 
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tive press articles have appeared, including 
no names of donors of large amounts, no 
sob stories, so often said to be a necessity 
in work of this nature—so that now, when 
the campaign is over and the needed amount 
is in hand, no explanations nor apologies 
are in order, no mistakes have to be cor. 
rected in the interests of a questioning public 
or an exploited clientele. 

The final results were announced at a 
family gathering of the C. O. S.—a memo- 
rable meeting. Here were board members, 
volunteers, staff members (from the director 
to clerical assistants) gathered in jubilee, 
For some of the staff this was the first 
face-to-face meeting with members of the 
board. Who can estimate the effect on 
the day-to-day work of the recognition of 
the unity of purpose, of being partners in the 
adventure of helping human beings, which 
this family gathering emphasized? There 
were speeches aplenty, but no long ones and 
no dull ones (the meeting lasted just an 
hour) ; there was a word from every person 
who had had a share in the task, including 
the little girl chairman of the Committee 
on Junior Membership, and one of the 
younger visitors who spoke with enthusiastic 
appreciation of the Society’s action in pro- 
viding for a fair salary scale, calculated to 
hold case work standards at a high level. 

The outstanding feature of the occasion 
was the support of the Society’s work as 
evidenced by returns from the ten district 
committees. The committee chairmen re- 
ported individually on their quotas; almost 
one-third of the entire amount was secured 
through this channel. The remainder came 
through personal and letter appeal, planned 
and carried out by the Campaign Committee. 
Board members, volunteers and the regular 
staff worked shoulder to shoulder through- 
out the campaign. Given inspiring, trained 
leadership and a devoted body of volunteers 
to approach the public, what better earnest 
of success could an organization have in 
making its appeal? Understanding support 


—the watchword of this 1926 campaign of 
the C. O. S., the first general appeal it has 
made in its 44 years of service—is surely 
ample guaranty of the solid foundations 
of the Society, as it is of the essential 
democracy of its program. 
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IN FAMILIA—THEN AND NOW 


KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
General Secretary, Philadelphia Family Society 


continually being warned against it- 

self. We are said to lack the solid, 
substantial qualities of our predecessors. 
We are too casual in our relations with each 
other. We are wishy-washy in dealing with 
our children. Our households are chaotic. 
Looking upon us, many people think that 
they are witnessing the disintegration of the 
home. They long for the good old days 
when things were as they ought to be. They 
dream of a vanished golden age of marital 
and parental perfection, and with a pessi- 
mism that is perhaps a bit complaisant they 
sigh, “ah, the family is not what it once 


” 


was. 
Of course it is not, but this in itself 
scarcely seems to warrant the consternation 
that possesses our times. “ What a pity is 
it,’ wrote Thomas Fuller, “to see a proper 
gentleman to have such a crick in his neck 
that he cannot look backward,” and one 
wonders whether the present panic about the 
family is not caused largely by that familiar 
human predisposition to stiff neck? An ap- 
praising glance at the past, however painful 
the effort involved, would do much to relieve 
the anxieties of those who are depressed as 
they observe the married folk of to-day. 
What was the family as it once was? 
What were the relations between husband 
and wife and between parents and children? 
How was it when our parents were young 
and when our grandparents were in their 
prime? What of our great-grandparents and 
of their great-grandparents? In looking 
backward one should be sure to look back 
far enough. One should view as many as 
possible of the good old days. Even three 
centuries ago would not be too remote a 
start for such a survey. Besides, it offers 
the additional advantage of enabling the sur- 
veyor to begin his acquaintance with the 
past by consulting Thomas Fuller. What 
did this clergyman, historian, and kindly 
commentator upon human affairs, this man 
of wit and liberality of mind, himself a 
husband and a father, think about the fam- 
ily? His Holy and Profane State, published 


T= present generation of parents is 


in 1642, begins with an essay upon the Good 
Wife and follows this with an essay upon 
the Good Husband. Dr. Fuller explains 
why he starts with the Good Wife: 


St. Paul to the Colossians first adviseth women 
to submit themselves to their husbands, and then 
counselleth men to love their wives. And sure it 
was fitting that women should first have their 
lesson given them, because it is harder to be 
learned, and therefore they need have the more 
time to con it. 


To Dr. Fuller, the ideal wife was one 
who always obeyed her lord, keeping home 
“if she have not her husband’s company or 
leave for her patent to go abroad,” one 
who “never crosseth her husband in the 
springtime of his anger, but stays till it be 
ebbing water. And then mildly she argues 
the matter, not so much to condemn him, as 
to acquit herself.” 


But while Dr. Fuller counselled submis- 
sion he suggested to the Good Wife the 
consoling powers of diplomacy: 


She commandeth her husband in any equal 
matter by constant obeying him. It was always 
observed that what the "English gained of the 
French in battle by valor, the French regained of 
the English by cunning in treaties; so if the hus- 
band should chance, by his power, in his passion 
to prejudice his wife’s right, she wisely knoweth, 
by compounding and complying, to recover and 
rectify it again. 


The less able her husband the more clever 
should she be in seeing to it that he always 
puts his best foot forward: 


Arcana imperii [her husband’s secrets] she will 
not divulge. Especially she is careful to conceal 
his infirmities. If he be none of the wisest, she 
so orders it that he appears on the public stage 
but seldom; and then he hath conned his part so 
well that he comes off with great applause. 


To the Good Husband Dr. Fuller recom- 
mends a considerate but firm hand: 


His love to his wife weakeneth not his ruling 
her; and his ruling lesseneth not his loving her. 
Wherefore he avoideth all fondness (a sick love, 
to be praised in none, and pardoned only in the 
newly-married!) whereby more have wilfully be- 
trayed their command, than ever lost it by their 
wives’ rebellion. Methinks, that the he-viper is 
right enough served which, as Pliny reports, puts 
his head into the she-viper’s mouth, and she bites 
it off. And what wonder is it if women take the 
rule to themselves which their uxorious husbands 
first surrender unto them? 
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That she may not intrench on his prerogative, 
he maintains her propriety in feminine affairs. 
Yea, therein he follows her advice. For the soul 
of a man is planted so high that he overshoots 
such low matters as lie level to a woman’s eye; 
and therefore, her counsel therein may better hit 
the mark. =e 4 

Knowing she is the weaker vessel, |the good 
husband] bears with her infirmities. And grant 
her to be of a servile nature, such as may be 
bettered by beating; yet he remembers he hath 
enfranchised her by marrying her. On _ her 
wedding day she was, like St. Paul, “ free born,” 
and privileged from any servile punishment. 

This must not be construed as an admis- 
sion to equality with her husband in other 
matters : 

He keeps her in the wholesome ignorance of 
unnecessary secrets. They will not be starved 
with the 1gnorance—who perchance may surfeit 
with the knowledge—of weighty counsels, too 
heavy for the weaker sex to bear. He knows little, 
who will tell his wife all he knows. 

Dr. Fuller was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, but as a husband his attitude 
toward women differed little from that of 
his Puritan contemporary, Captain John 
Underhill. In Newes From America, pub- 
lished in 1638, Captain Underhill tells how 
his wife saved him from death by suggest- 
ing that he wear his helmet when he started 
upon an expedition against the Indians. The 
arrow which might otherwise have killed 
him struck harmlessly upon his armor. 

Give me leave |writes the Captain] to observe 
two things from hence; first, when the hour of 
death is not yet come, you see God useth weak 
means to keep his purpose unviolated; secondly, 
let no man despise advice and counsel of his wife, 
though she be a woman. 

As it was with the mother, so it was with 
the child in these golden days. Indeed, of 
the children a more exacting discipline was 
demanded than that required of their 
mothers. Witness the often quoted remarks 
about children and their education which 
John Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrims, 
made in his Observations Divine and Moral, 
published in 1625: 

And surely there is in all children (though not 
alike) a stubbornness and stoutness of mind aris- 
ing from natural pride which must, in the first 
place, be broken and beaten down; that so the 
foundation of their education being laid in humility 
and tractableness other virtues may in their time 
be built thereon. 

For the beating and keeping down of this stub- 
bornness parents must provide that chil- 
dren’s wills and wilfulness be restrained and re- 
pressed, and that in time; lest sooner than they 


imagine the tender sprigs grow to that stiffness 
that they will rather break than bow. Children 
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should not know (if it could be kept from them) 
that they have a will of their own but in their 
parents’ keeping. Neither should these words hy 
heard from them, save by way of consent, I will 
or I will not. 

It was not in Dr. Fuller’s nature to be g 
uncompromising as this. He puts the case 
more mildly but none the less clearly jp 
one of his maxims about the Good Wife: 

Her children, though many in number, are non 
in noise, steering them with a look whither she 
listeth. 

Children could not, however, play their 
part in family life with so simple and super- 
ficial a role as that of being seen and not 
heard. A far more comprehensive standard 
was set for them by Cotton Mather when 
in 1699 he published a little book with the 
title, A Family Well Ordered, or an Essay 
to Render Parents and Children Happy in 
One Another: 

“The respects that children render unto 
their parents,”” he wrote, ‘‘ are comprised in 
those three words, reverence, obedience, and 
recompense,” and he tells parents that “ our 
authority should be so tempered with kind- 
ness and meekness and loving tenderness 
that our children may fear us with delight, 
and see that we love them with as much 
delight.” Evidently, the fear of parents as 
well as the fear of the Lord was the be 
ginning of wisdom in the seventeenth 
century, and the quality of reverence to be 
shown parents by children was only one 
degree removed from that with which 
parents and children worshipped Jehovah. 

To what extent mothers were parents in 
those good old days is uncertain. It is hard 
to escape the conclusion, after reading thir- 
ty-seven of thirty-eight pages devoted by 
Dr. Mather to the duties of parents, that 
parents were chiefly male, and on the thirty- 
eighth page Dr. Mather rather confirms one 
in this opinion by suddenly becoming aware 
of the feminine part of his audience: “and 
let it be remembered that the fathers are 
not the only parents obliged thus to pursue 
the salvation of their children. You that 
are mothers have not a little to do for the 
souls of your children.” 

Such were the relationships within the 
family of the seventeenth century. Ap- 
parently the eighteenth century accepted 
them as a matter of course, the feminine 
mind quite as willingly as the masculine. 
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So, at least, Fanny Burney’s heroine, 
Evelina, would lead us to believe. In con- 
cluding the story of her adventures, this 
debutante of one hundred and fifty years 
ago speaks of marrying the object of her 
eternal affection “with fearful joy and 


trembling gratitude.” 

The nineteenth century opened without 
any noticeable change in the strategy of the 
situation. Man was still lord and woman 
merely creature. Coleridge gives expression 
to this point of view in a remark, reported 
in his Table Talk under the date of Sep- 
tember 27, 1830: 


“Most women have no character at all,” said 
Pope, and meant it for satire. Shakespeare, who 
knew man and woman much better, saw that it, 
in fact, was the perfection of woman to be 
characterless. Everyone wishes a Desdemona or 
Ophelia for a wife, creatures who though they 
may not always understand you, do always feel 
you and feel with you. 


A little later (in 1837), William A. Al- 
cott in his book, The Young Wife, took 
much the same position as that occupied by 
Dr. Fuller two hundred years before: 


I would be the last person in the world to 
justify a tyrannical assumption of superiority on 
the part of our own sex |wrote Mr. Alcott in his 
chapter upon submission]. Let nothing be claimed 
by man, except what the necessity of the circum- 
stances requires; and let even this be done in the 
most gentle manner. But if reason, nature and 
revelation unite in affirming that the balance of 
concession does actually devolve on woman, it is 
proper to say so. I may also add, that the more 
cheerful and voluntary the submission, the happier 
the results. 

This was the conclusion of a newly married 
couple, among my own acquaintance. Each re- 
spected the rights of the other, but both saw 
how much more numerous the points were in 
which woman was required to yield; and both 
saw, too, the necessity of an umpire, in certain 
cases. It was therefore mutually agreed that it 
belonged to the husband to decide in all matters 
of dispute. This point, once settled, has never 
thus far been questioned by either party. 

“Many a well-meaning wife” [Mr. Alcott 
quotes approvingly from another writer] “ may 
trace the coldness and estrangement of her hus- 

to some trifling cause. If a husband, for 
example, says, ‘don’t put your feet upon the 
Rrate,’ the subject is of sufficient importance to 
induce you to guard against a repetition.” 


This brings us to within striking distance 
of our own times, to the childhood of our 
Own grandparents, days when the family 
Was regulated apparently with an unques- 
tioned authority, a despotism ideally gentle, 
benevolent, masculine. It was under this 
system that the parents of most of us grew 


up. In 1870 Catharine E. Beecher and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe in The Principles 
of Domestic Science described the character 
of the relationship between husband and 
wife: 

When the family is instituted by marriage it is 
man who is the head and chief magistrate by the 
force of his physical power and the requirements 
of the chief responsibility ; not less is he so accord- 
ing to the Christian law, by which, when differ- 
ences arise, the husband has the deciding control 
and the wife is to obey. “ Where love is, there is 
no law,” but where love is not, the only dignified 
and peaceful course is for the wife, however much 
his superior, to “submit, as to God and not to 
man.” 

A somewhat similar philosophy as ap- 
plied to parents and children is dramatically 
set forth in Hints on Early Education, which 
was first issued anonymously in 1827, and 
which, after having gone through numerous 
editions in England and the United States 
was republished in the United States in 
1887 : 

With most children [says the chapter on rewards 
and punishments] there is an era, and this often 
takes place as they are emerging from babyhood, 
in which a struggle is made for the mastery, in 
which it is to be decided who is to rule, the child 
or those who are placed over him. At such a 
juncture, in order to determine the matter and 
firmly to establish authority, it will be necessary 
to employ vigorous measures, and to suppress the 
first rising of a rebellious and disobedient spirit 
by punishment, decisive and repeated, till submis- 
sion on the part of a child, and victory on that of 
the parent, are completely secured. 


Behold, here, the family as it once was. 
The author of Hints on Early Education 
does not differ essentially from the pastor 
of the Pilgrims. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
admits the soundness of Dr. Fuller’s point 
of view. The family is an autocracy in 
which man by reason, nature, and revelation 
is chief magistrate. The wife submits to 
him and the children submit to the parents. 
Occasionally there may be revolution. The 
children may take the rule to themselves 
and lead their parents about by the noses, 
or the wife, through Xanthippe-like shrew- 
ishness, or by virtue of masculine abdication, 
may take command. The family does not 
become fundamentally different. It is merely 
that the children are in control, or that the 
woman is the “ man of the house.” Doubt- 
less, indeed of a certainty, there were count- 
less instances of idyllic family life in which 
love made almost unnecessary the cunning 
in treaties recommended to the good wife 
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by Dr. Fuller and in which the relation of 
submission on the part of a child and victory 
on that of the parent did not develop. A ffec- 
tion and mutually adaptable dispositions 
pushed the issue into the ‘background; but, 
however remote, it was still there. 

Children existed at the pleasure of their 
parents and had to comport themselves so 
as to be of the least possible inconvenience 
to the elders while young and of the greatest 
possible usefulness when mature. For the 
boy there was always the mitigating prospect 
of a future principality of his own. Sub- 
mission was a role from which the girl 
never escaped. If when she reached woman- 
hood she was fortunate enough, after a 
period of watchful waiting, to be seen favor- 
ably by a male she was simply ceded by the 
parental sovereign to the marital sovereign. 
Even today we have a reminder of this in 
the many wedding ceremonies in which the 
father gives the bride in marriage, passing 
her from his authority to that of the bride- 
groom. Like Evelina, the woman of the 
good old times became wife with fearful 
joy and trembling gratitude, hardly a stra- 
tegic position from which to negotiate suc- 
cessfully any measure of independence. The 
man, as befitted the autocrat, was above his 
family, not part of it. For the development 
of the cultural, intellectual, and spiritual 
phases of his life he turned to his peers. 
His friendships were with men. He did not 
conceive of friendship with his wife or of 
any association with his children in which 
the factor of authority was not present. 
The family was his, an absolute monarchy. 


But the family is not what it once was. 
The monarchy is being challenged on every 
side. Industry has removed from the con- 
trol of the man a whole section of the lives 
of the members of the household. It has 
robbed him of his authority as employer. 
His financial dictatorship has been under- 
mined. He is less a czar about the comings 
and goings of those who were formerly sub- 
ject to him. He no longer sets the hour 
for rising or the time for meals. Business 
does this and its requirements in such mat- 
ters count for more with child and wife 
than those of the father and husband. 

Industry has also deprived man of much 
of the old prestige with which he entered 
marriage. No more does the maid wait at 
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home for the coming of the prince. She ; 
now jousting with him in the lists of co 
merce. Marriage has ceased to be for he: 
the one solution. She does not approach iq” 
with trembling gratitude. She mates on} a 
with him whom she deems to be her pee)” 
Pages , m 
and in his efforts to prove himself, man hz h 
lost his regal eminence. . 
The liberalization of scriptural interpreta. n 
tion has tended still further to limit his’ ,, 
sovereignty. With the passing of the doc. 4 
trine of literal inspiration man can no longer| ¢ 
point to the first chapter of Genesis and say} , 
that woman was created for him. Who to}, 
day would venture to write upon this subject} y 
as did Mr. Alcott in his chapter upon sub- 
mission : 


ta 


a 

There was a time in the history of our world’ 
when woman did not exist. Man was not only), 
alone—without a companion—but destitute of a 
“help-meet "—an assistant. In these circumstances k 
Almighty Power called forth, and, as it would} a 
seem, for this very purpose, that modified, and in P 
some respects improved form of humanity to 
which was afterwards given the name of woman, } 
and presented her to man. |The italics are Mr. 
Alcott’s.] She was to be man’s assistant. 

This distinction is recognized throughout the 
Bible. Man is always considered as the head of | 3 
the family, and woman as the helper. The man} ; 
is not created for the woman—so the matter is 
represented—but the woman for the man. 


Such argument would hardly find large 
support now. The literalism which for cen- 
turies formed a basis of masculine control 
no longer can be relied upon and the church 
has ceased to be militant in upholding male 
supremacy. 

The segregation of formal education from | 
the home has dealt the monarchical principle } | 
another blow. The mother and the father 
have ceased to be the only sources of in- 
formation. They have lost their parental 
infallibility. Compare the prestige of the 
parents with that of the teacher. How little 
does what they say count as against what 
the teacher says! In many fields the chil- 
dren actually know more than do their 
parents. They challenge parental knowledge 
about radio, automobiles, birds, athletics, 
nature study, current customs, and many 
other things. Parents no longer have 4 
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monopoly of information and that part of 
their authority which depended upon the 
control of education has been undermined. 

Their rule has been affected also by the 
tendency of democracy to narrow the limits 












if vithin which one individual can have power 
over another. The authority which by law 
Inarents have over their children has been 
greatly restricted. Husbands have lost their 
right of eminent domestic domain. Parents 
may not keep their children from school; 
husbands may not beat their wives; a man 
is not the sole arbiter of the amount of 
"rpreta-| money which he should contribute to the 
mit his' support of his family. The juvenile court, 
he doc-\ the domestic relations court, the children’s 
 longer| codes, the child labor, the housing, and the 
and say} school attendance laws are constant re- 
Vho to-| minders to husbands and to parents that 
Subject} their will is not supreme. 
m sub-} The limitations thus placed upon parents 
are only an expression of the spirit of the 
r world| times. They have the approval of an almost 
“y “ common consent. Parents do not want the 
sone kind of authority that depends upon law 
-would}and upon force. Force is disappearing as 
Bog a factor in all the relations between parents 
woman, | and children. 
re Mr.} Could we imagine ourselves today mak- 
ut the} ing such casual reference to chastisement 
ead of } as does Dr. Fuller in one of the meditations 
1 man} in his Good Thoughts in Bad Times: 


itter is 

Lord, what faults I correct in my son, I commit 
myself. I beat him for dabbling in the dirt, 
la whilst my own soul doth wallow in sin: I beat 
TSP him for trying to cut his own meat, yet am not 
T cen-} myself contented with that state Thy providence 
ontrol | hath carved unto me: I beat him for crying when 
er he is to go to sleep, and yet I fear I myself shall 
a cry when Thou callest me to sleep with my fathers. 

' male ‘ 
_ Alas, dear, good, kindly, old Dr. Fuller, 
P were you today to be so persistent in beating 
nr your son as your meditation would lead us 
Ws to believe you would long since have been 
‘ather } brought before the juvenile court and your 
Mt me own conviction of sin would not have saved 
a you from conviction under the law for abus- 
aaa ing this method of disciplining your child. 
ittle | The family, indeed, is not what it once was. 







what } It is in an era of change. The authority 
chil- } that depended upon industrial and educa- 
their | tional control and upon Biblical interpreta- 
ledge tion and legal sanctions finds that its sup- 
etics, | ports have been swept away. Former cer- 
nany | tainties are gone. We are like a country 
ae ‘ in the midst of revolution. The experience 
t . that developed out of the old order cannot 
te | be depended upon now. We are in a period 
= of trial and error, of experiment, and of a 
o-. search for methods appropriate to new con- 


ditions, 
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It is not surprising that many people 
should look upon the present confusion with 
dismay and should long for the past which 
in the haze of distance appears peaceful and 
perfect. Forgetting that the golden age had 
its drawbacks, they would willingly escape 
to it from the chaos which they think they 
see all about them. 

But it is not all chaos. Even now the 
foundations of a new family life are being 
built. We have come to realize that parent- 
hood is not a prerogative but an art, and we 
are trying to acquire skill in the practice of 
it. Weare striving to approach closer to an 
understanding and appreciation of child- 
hood. We no longer expect all children to 
pattern themselves upon a model child— 
“good at meal times, good at play, good 
all night, and good all day.” The word 
incorrigible is being stricken from our 
vocabulary and instead we are placing 
greater emphasis upon the need for parental 
insight. We play more with our children 
than did the parents of the past and there 
are more things which we hold in common 
with them. 

There is more understanding between the 
parents themselves, more comradeship in 
marriage. Increasingly today wife and hus- 
band are coming to appreciate each other 
as peers, cultural equals, mates, spiritually 
as well as physically. We are growing more 
democratic. Instead of demanding obedi- 
ence to a revealed discipline we would 
encourage co-operation in a common under- 
taking. Instead of commanding we would 
lead. We would make the goal of family 
life the liberation of the human spirit. 

This is an ideal much more difficult of 
application than the simple rigidities and the 
hard and fast formulas of earlier genera- 
tions. It requires vastly more skill to be a 
democracy than to live under an autocracy. 
In former years, so long as parents enforced 
a strict discipline, any imperfections in the 
children were the fault of the children them- 
selves. Today we have not the consolation 
of this illusion—and when we make mis- 
takes, as often we do, we perhaps feel more 
of the burden of failure than we should. 

But with all our problems we would not 
exchange our parenthood for the parent- 
hood of any other age. We may not be so 
dignified but we retain our youth. Our 
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technique may be more difficult but it is 
more fun. We enjoy our children more. 
We enjoy each other more. There must 
have been times when man found his 
pedestal a trifle lonely. Now that he has 
become part of the family he has discovered 
what a delightful institution it is. 

To be sure our elders frequently shake 
their heads in doubt, but let us remember 
that this is what the elders have always done. 
When they say to us that in the good old 
days “ children were less pregnant, less con- 
fident, and more malleable, than in this wiser 
but no better age” they are only using the 
words with which Izaak Walton in the 
sixteen-sixties described the perfection of 
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the previous century when Richard Hooker 
was a boy. And when pessimists tell us that 
the family is going to the dogs, we may well 
apply for their benefit the optimism of Dr, 
Fuller : 

Many things [in England] are out of joint for 
the present, and a strange confusion there is in 


church and state, but let this comfort us, we trust 
it is confusion in tendency to order. 


With what greater wisdom could we con- 
template the confusion which people seem 
to observe in the home of today? The 
family truly is not what it once was, but see- 
ing it as it is and as it is coming to be, 
we parents of the twentieth century are well 
content. 








THE SCHOOL GOES HALF WAY 


SHIRLEY LEONARD 
Visiting Teacher, Rochester, N. Y. 


66 HESE social workers get me all 
out of patience,” the school prin- 
cipal exclaimed rather excitedly 
one day. ‘“ They want me to tell them 
everything and then they don’t want to tell 
me anything. One of them came in here 
last week to ask about the Soroni family. 
I’ve known them for twelve years and many 
a time I’ve talked with Mr. and Mrs. Soroni 
about their family troubles. But when I 
asked the case worker the other day a rather 
simple question about them she said, ‘ Our 
information is confidential’ and so I just 
answered, ‘ All right then, my information 
is confidential,’ whereupon she began to ex- 
plain herself and her society and to let me 
in on part of the family affairs. ‘ You say 
they don’t know where Mr. Soroni is?’ I 
continued. ‘Oh, yes, they do. I had a let- 
ter from him last week.’ And then I[ 
brought out his letter and explained where 
he was and why and all about it. We finally 
got it straightened out and the Charities are 
going to do one thing and I another and I 
believe we may get somewhere. 

“Then there is another thing: So often 
the social workers say that if the school 
‘would overlook some little things, the fam- 
ily would co-operate better.” Now I wish 
to say that it is easier to overlook things 
when one goes into the home once or twice 
a week for a short visit as they do than when 


one is in contact about thirty-five hours a 
week with children whose heads never do 
get cleaned up from pediculosis. It is easier 
to bear with a person who does not ‘co- 
operate’ when he is the only one around 
than it is when there are forty others watch- 
ing to see whether he is going to co-operate 
and ready to decide accordingly about their 
own course of action. And we can’t close 
our cases in school when they don’t co- 
operate, either.” 

Of course the school principal was speak- 
ing with a certain amount of humor and a 
certain light touch—but she had a point or 
two and just because she had I’d like to 
cite a few instances where the school is 
going half way—not in the old fashioned 
way of stating rules to children but in the 
modern way of studying the behavioristic 
trend of the child and adapting the school 
to his needs. 

Maynard, a sturdy little boy of American 
parentage, had always been a conduct problem. 
From kindergarten on he had continued his rest- 
less, quarrelsome way, apparently unresentful and 
unshamed by punishment or remonstrances. 

It was not until he reached the fourth grade that 
his conduct became serious enough to have it 
brought to the attention of the visiting teacher, 


who knew him in school but did not know the 
family. He was taken to a school psychologist, 


who gave him an I.Q. of 101 and stated that “his 
greatest difficulty is one of social adjustment.” A 
home visit revealed a little, stout, bustling mother, 
very much interested in Maynard, her only boy, 
and very willing to try anything which might 
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benefit him. She had worried about him, she 
confessed, and about his father who would drink 
and mix in all the neighborhood brawls—she 
didn’t want Maynard to be a good-for-nothing like 
him. Her sister and her husband, who were in 
much better circumstances both socially and finan- 
cially than she, had been very free with their 
criticism and their advice but she felt they might 
better look after their own little boy who “ wasn’t 
so good, himself” and let her bring up her own. 


She was glad of help and advice from the visit- 
ing teacher, however, and especially glad of it 
when Maynard’s eyes began bothering him after 
an attack of the measles. At the advice of the 
visiting teacher the mother went to consult the 
school nurse. A thorough physical examination 
and a trip to an eye specialist revealed a congenital 
syphilitic condition which might not respond to 
treatment, so the doctor said, and Maynard did not 
return to school for several months. 


In the fall, however, the doctor felt he might 
better be in school getting what he could, even 
though he could do no close work. The visiting 
teacher believed that a sight conservation class 
was the place for Maynard because of his nervous 
handicap and his inability to make the adjustment 
in a regular grade. Both Maynard and his mother 
were willing but the doctor, without visiting the 
class, vetoed the plan, saying that Maynard’s immi- 
nent blindness made the atmosphere of such a 
class unwise for him. 


During the following school year Maynard’s 
career was tempestuous. With an older boy, Mike, 
a freckle-faced swaggering Irish boy, he skipped 
school, stole money, hectored his poor little mother 
and ended finally on probation to children’s court 
for one of his stealing episodes when the boys 
took a bicycle and started out to “see the world.” 
Maynard’s mother was at her wit’s end. Sure of 
a sympathetic and intelligent listener, she would 
come to the visiting teacher for advice and com- 
fort and pour forth her troubles. Her “man” 
was out of patience with the boy, and in his spells 
of drunken temper and erratic disciplining was 
making Maynard’s problem harder than ever to 
solve. For Maynard’s problem was hard to solve 
—and the visiting teacher felt far from satisfied 
with the progress made. She agreed with the 
mother in her belief that probably there was a 
physical reason at the root of Maynard’s behavior. 
An impulse was followed instantly by a physical 
reaction—never even the inhibition of a bad boy. 
When a boy’s look displeased him, he let fly a 
book; when a shiny new pen attracted him, he 
stuck it in the shoulder of the little girl sitting in 
front of him to test its sharpness; when classes 
were passing and he was asked to move faster, 
immediately he dropped to the floor and refused 
to move. Often after such an outburst he seemed 
confused and at a loss to know why he had done 
as he had. 


More and more adjustment in the grade seemed 
an impossibility, so Maynard was given a desk in 
the principal’s office where he could do his lessons 
under the visiting teacher’s supervision, with occa- 
sional trips to the nurse’s office for rests and other 
small privileges which gave opportunity for physi- 
cal activity. In a short time he had completely 
won over the principal, at first so awe-inspiring to 
him. He met friendliness with friendliness, was 
considerate of others, interested in everything 
going on about him and keenly alive to the humor 
of every situation. His little sister Dora came to 
school with him one day and everyone was amazed 


by his lovely and protective attitude toward her. 
Little Dora with her butterfly golden curls and 
her timid manner did not enter into the kinder- 
garten games as Maynard thought she should, but 
he never once lost patience with her, and proudly 
dressed her in her coat and hat and leggings when 
it was time to go. 

This beatific state of affairs was too perfect to 
last and the visiting teacher was really not sur- 
prised at the next outburst. In an impulsive mo- 
ment Maynard gave a visiting supervisor a gentle 
push with his toot as she was leaning over, and 
toppled her against the glass doors of the bookcase. 
His penitence and apologies were almost im- 
mediate. ‘Dear Miss P,” he wrote her, “I am 
sorry for what a terrabal thing I done yesterday. 
I do not know what got into my head to touch 
you with my foot or anybody else. I did not 
realiese what a terribal thing I done or I would 
not of done it and I could not repay you for what 
you have done for me. I thank you very much. 
Your friend, Maynard.” 

Maynard’s stay in the office seemed to prove 
even more thoroughly that he was driven to violent 
action by some pressure from within. When 
trouble seemed to be brewing, a chance to walk 
down the hall for a chat with the visiting teacher, 
a few minutes’ rest on the nurse’s couch or the 
privilege of an errand seemed to furnish suf- 
ficient outlet to tide him over a dangerous time 
which, in a grade, undoubtedly would have meant 
an eruption. Certainly he needed a more carefully 
planned program and more personal supervision 
than he could ever get in a regular grade. 

The probation officer was called into conference 
and the possibilities of several courses of action 
were discussed, all being rejected in favor of the 
sight saving class. Court intervention seemed the 
only way to remove the obstacles to this plan so 
a report was sent to the judge and co-operation 
secured. The father, in spite of his grumblings, 
was prevailed upon to take Maynard to a clinic 
for another general examination and an eye ex- 
amination and in a few days the change to the 
sight conservation class was made. 


Probation officer, principal, and visiting teacher 
feel that this class is the only place in the school 
system where there is a possibility for him to 
make an adjustment. Here he may not only find 
an environment which will help him in controlling 
his troublesome impulses but also may learn many 
things to help him in the hard experience which 
ultimately is to be his. 


Joe did not look Tike the villain he was. The 
stocky little thirteen-year-old Italian boy with his 
curly black hair and snapping black eyes, who 
sat waiting in the visiting teacher’s office, had a 
long career of delinquency behind him. He was 
an inveterate truant, and with the most undesirable 
boy companions he could find—Mike, the weasel- 
faced Irish boy from a neighboring tenement, and 
Leo, another “guy ”—he would skip school, steal 
rides, and “jump” freights. Once he had taken 
three hundred dollars worth of jewelry from the 
the pocket of a boy who had stolen it and refused 
to return it to the owner without a reward. 

He was a quiet, stubborn little fellow whose 
slyness had been fostered by the frequent and harsh 
punishments meted out to him by his parents. 
They felt he was incorrigible and he felt they 
were unsympathetic. 

In the fall of 1925, Joe had to have an operation. 
While he was in the hospital the family moved to 
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another and poorer neighborhood and a more 
crowded tenement, necessitating a change of 
schools for the children. It was hard enough for 
Joe to leave the hospital anyway—there had been 
so much sociability in the children’s ward and the 
nurses had been so good to him. The three meals 
a day had come so much more regularly and with 
so much less confusion than at home, and alto- 
gether he felt much more like a regular person 
when he was a hospital patient. Joe hated this 
new home and, to add to his woes, it meant a new 
schoo!. He refused to attend. In fact it took a 
call from the visiting teacher and one from the 
truant officer to convince him that discretion was 
the better part of valor. Even then he was a 
reluctant new pupil and repeatedly declared that 
he didn’t like his new school and wanted to go 
back where he “ knew all the fellows.” 

On the first day in the new grade Joe silently 
refused to salute the flag. His teacher, a wise 
woman and interested in the stubborn little boy, 
had the salute repeated without calling attention 
to Joe’s omission. And Joe joined in. Arithmetic 
presented a problem too, for Joe had missed nearly 
two months of the term; so he broke his pencil 
into bits, put them in the waste basket, and tore 
up his paper. During geography class Joe decided 
he was wasting his time, walked out of the room, 
put on his hat, and announced to his teacher that 
he was going back to his old school. She did not 
refuse him or argue with him but asked him to 
go down to the office and talk his decision over 
with the principal. Reasoning proved to be of no 
avail so Joe was given some special work to do 
in the teachers’ room and later went with the 
visiting teacher to “watch the automobile” for 
her while she made several calls. During one of 
their halts, Miss White, the visiting teacher from 
Joe’s old school, happened to see them and came 
over for a chat with Joe, telling him he must 
make a good reputation for his old school in his 
new one; that they would judge it by him. 

This ride and talk seemed to mark a definite 
point in Joe’s thinking, for the following morning 
he appeared on time at school and said he would 
like to start over again and try to make good. 

Since then, his effort has been more or less 
spasmodic, for he is easily discouraged and his 
long absence is a decided handicap. The visiting 
teacher has kept in touch with him, however, and 
has made him feel that he has a true friend in her. 
They have had several excursions together to the 
municipal museum where Joe took great delight 
in the Indian collection and the log cabin repro- 
ductions and begged for permission to bring his 
little sisters with them next time to show them 
the dolls of all nations because “they ain’t got 
swell dolls like that.” 

In terms of real school accomplishment, Joe 
has made little progress; but in change of attitude 
he has gone far. With that as a foundation, the 
visiting teacher can proceed with child study, con- 
necting up with recreational groups and other 
efforts to help him to adapt himself. 


John demands one’s attention at once upon 
entering his grade—attractive as he is in appear- 
ance, well dressed, with a sunny face and merry 
eyes, full of animation, never still, able to lead 
and control other children though not able to 
control himself. The teacher can turn the grade 


over to him and depend on him to keep them in 
order. 
obey as they would an adult. 


He gives directions which the other pupils 
In fact he often 


speaks with the air, assurance, and viewpoint of 
an adult. One morning he philosophized, “ This 
is a great old world. I don’t see why God made 
this world the way he did. You have to get up 
and go to school every morning until you are old 
enough to work, then you have to work every day 
until you get so old you have to die. It’s a hard 
old world.” He is clever and is always taking to 
school something which he has made: once it was 
a spool fixed up with a piece of soap, a rubber 
band and a match which when twisted up would 
move about the floor. In his backyard he arranged 
eave troughs discarded from the house next door 
at different levels so he could sit on the step, throw 
marbles into one trough, have them travel about 
the yard and finally drop into another trough at 
his feet. Yet this same boy has done poor school 
work; he has been in slow groups and repeated 
one because he could not control himself or con- 
centrate on anything long at a time. He is a 
disturbing element in the grade because of the 
attention he demands and is generally found sitting 
by himself near the teacher’s desk. Unless he is 
leading the children he does not care to play with 
them long at a time; he says they make him 
nervous. 

John was the child of a very early marriage. 
His seventeen-year-old father and sixteen-year-old 
mother were not a happy combination: his mother 
cared for little except the money his father could 
bring in and finally got a divorce from him, leav- 
ing the children in his custody. The youngest of 
the three was placed in an orphan asylum, another 
was taken by friends, and John and his father 
have lived with the paternal grandparents, an 
uncle, and some roomers. 

John came into his grandmother’s life at a time 
when she was grieving over the loss of an only 
daughter, and he more or less filled her place in 
the grandmother’s affections. Since that time and 
during the periodic desertions of the grandfather 
the grandmother has clung to John as her dearest 
possession. 

His father served in the world war and came 
back nervous and unstrung. He realizes that he 
is not as he used to be and says that he has little 
to live for but his children. 

From the number of children’s court cases 
where a broken home is chiefly responsible for 
delinquent tendencies it can truthfully be said that 
children very easily reflect unhappy home situa- 
tions in their conduct. In this situation we have 
a child participating in the tragedies of two broken 
homes, constantly in touch with a deserted grand- 
mother and a nervous, disappointed father, both 
of whom have a sense of failure in life. It is 
indeed natural that their attitude, along with the 
lack of home discipline and discreet treatment, 
should be reflected in John’s desire to show off 
and gain attention. Plainly the adults need edu- 
cating—a long, painstaking job. 

The visiting teacher, after determining through 
a medical examination that there was no physical 
basis for John’s erratic actions, secured a child 
study examination which resulted in his being 
placed in a bright group and one that would be 
more of a challenge to his ability. She then talked 
to his father, urging that as far as possible the 
nerve-racking factors in the boy’s life be elimi- 
nated and that the father and grandmother try to 
discipline him and teach him self-control. She 
will keep in close touch with the grandmother and, 
starting with their mutual interest in John, will 
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try to show her concretely how to handle him. 
She will also co-operate with the teacher in getting 
John to live up to his mental ability in school. 
Already there is a marked improvement. 

And so the school should “‘ overlook some 
things.” It should overlook hard and fast 
rules and regulations at certain times and a 
routine that deadens rather than develops. 
And while it is overlooking some things, it 
should stress others—the individual differ- 


ences and peculiarities of children, the home 
influences and ways to change and counter- 
act them. 

Are we as far apart as we used to be— 
social workers and teachers? After all, 
every good teacher is taking into account 
more and more the social aspect of class- 
room work; and every good social worker 
is aiming to leave behind what Mr. Linde- 
man calls “an educational ferment.” 





THE PRESENT TASK AND OPPORTUNITY 
FOR BOARDS OF DIRECTORS! 


ADELAIDE M. PLUMPTRE 


E HAVE been listening to a re- 
cital of the exploits of the pioneers 


in the field of philanthropy and we 


are thrilled by the story of the obstacles 


they overcame and the success they achieved. 
It is a story in which personality plays a 
leading part, in which the individual has 
room to expand and develop policies, and in 
which each society blazes and follows its 
own narrow trail. 

And now we turn from those colorful 
days of the pioneer and find ourselves no 
longer on the trails but out on the highway. 
Where one walked alone in the old days, 
now a group marches abreast. We have 
arrived at a new stage in philanthropy: in 
fact, philanthropy, which presupposes a 
group demonstrating its love in service to a 
less fortunate group, has vanished in the 
more modern conception of social service, 
of one great group in which each individual 
can serve the other as a comrade. 

It is a conception in which much of the 
natural romance of the older period is miss- 
ing—the poetry of the trail is not that of the 
highway. On the highway there is dust and 
haste and crowding while the trail breathes 
fragrance and leisure and solitude. And 
yet, on the highway, where the wheels of 
endeavor are turning and the workers are 
marching to their tasks, the romance of life 
still lives. 

In these days of federation and com- 
munity chests, is there any function for the 
board? Or it is simply an unnecessary evil ? 
As I think over the present task and oppor- 


*Given at the Toronto Social Welfare Confer- 
ence, April 22, 1926. 


tunity of boards, I seem to see as the first 
requisite of all, the necessity of keeping 
alive, in these less heroic days, some of those 
qualities which won success in the old days. 
I had intended to speak of this at the end of 
my paper, after I had discussed other func- 
tions of boards, but I believe that one of the 
most important functions of board members 
today is the preservation of something of 
that human, individual interest in individual 
human beings which marked the administra- 
tion of philanthropy in the old days: and 
therefore, I deal with it first of all. Both 
boards and staff may lose sight of the indi- 
vidual in the group, and think more of the 
efficiency of the method than of the efficacy 
of the help given, and it is on the board that 
the responsibility chiefly lies for keeping the 
aim of the institution steadily in view. Like 
the old darky who, having no education, 
“just natcherly had to use her brains,” so 
the board member, lacking specific training, 
must “just natcherly””’ use both heart and 
head in direction. I do not mean to imply 
that training effaces sympathy, but I have 
done enough direct office work myself to 
realize that there is always a danger of the 
individual sinking his identity behind the 
card in a drawer in the card index system, 
and I think that all executive secretaries will 
welcome the human quality of the board 
member who is closely enough in touch with 
the “inmates ”’ or the beneficiaries to know 
them as “old John” or “little Betty” 
rather than as a number or a letter in a 
series. 

And this duty of preserving their identi- 
ties leads me, naturally enough, to my second 
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point—the representative character of the 
board. We may take it for granted that the 
board is elected or chosen in some more or 
less democratic way, to represent a body of 
citizens interested in the work they direct. 
The board consists of people who repre- 
sent a body of citizens who probably have 
little in common except the desire to see a 
certain piece of work carried out as effi- 
ciently as possible. They were probably 
elected to the board because they had some 
special gift to contribute—leisure, experi- 
ence, wealth, or a general desire to serve. 
Very likely they do not know, at first, very 
much about the business in hand, but they 
are in office to represent a group which be- 
lieves that they should and will know more. 
It is a wise executive officer who recognizes 
that each new board is a class of freshmen 
for whose education he is largely respon- 
sible! That, after their term of service, they 
will graduate fitted to join in the great cru- 
sade of educating the public. Because they 
are representative, they do not—and to my 
mind should not—be chosen from one 
clique or group. “ Put the kicker on the 
committee ”’ is one of my favorite maxims: 
force the critic to become a creator. I was 
once asked by a friend to help her commit- 
tee to choose the members for next year’s 
committee. I asked her what was the first 
prerequisite for election, and she replied: 
“to be congenial to the old members!” 
This method will doubtless make for har- 
mony, but hardly for progress. 

My third point is that board members are 
not only representatives but also trustees. 
In many of our up-to-date communities, the 
duty of collecting funds no longer rests upon 
the board. In the old days, the collection of 
funds, often by laborious tramping from 
door to door for “ your usual dollar,” was 
one of the chief functions of the board. In 
fact, some people are inclined to ask what 
the board finds to do now that its funds are 
provided, like manna, by the federation. Of 
course, the boards are not really exempt 
from the responsibility of fund-collecting 
but it is no longer the individualistic task of 
collecting unmissed dollars which each 
member—or certainly each lady on the 
board—was expected to undertake. But if 


less effort is now required in collection, 
much more thought is demanded by the 
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budget method of finance. Each “ receiving 


member ” of the federation is budgeting in 
a plan in which there are recognized stand- 
ards of comparison and efficiency. The com. 
munity, which the board represents, is now 
far more interested in the proper disburse- 
ment of funds than it used to be and they 
expect their representatives to express in 
action this interest. The present plan de- 
mands of the board members a far more 
minute and scientific knowledge of the in- 
ternal administration of the institution or 
organization than did the old plan: it is a 
poor board which leaves all these human 
interests entirely to its paid staff—whose 
duty it is to submit such details to the board 
for its intelligent consideration. 

How can you discuss a plan intelligently 
if you know nothing about the business ? 

Representatives, trustees—the board mem- 
bers are also legislators. It is their duty to 
pass upon all policies although they leave to 
the staff the duty of carrying them out. 
Policies may equally well emanate from the 
staff or from the board, but it is the board 
which must carry the responsibility of adopt- 
ing or rejecting the various policies and 
plans suggested. Just where the line should 
be drawn between the duties of the board 
and of the staff, one cannot say: much de- 
pends upon both the character of the board 
and the efficiency of the staff, but it is a 
poorly served board which has a staff which 
cannot be trusted to put in practice policies 
which have been accepted and reduced to 
figures by a budget. 

Supervision of administration must be 
recognized as another function of the board. 
Not fussy interference with details but a 
general knowledge of and interest in the 
actual work of the organization is essential. 
Its happiest form is the free and friendly 
discussion of internal problems with the 
staff appointed by the board. It is not the 
set visits of the board on a given day which 
really keep it in touch with the work, but 
the informal “dropping-in” of the board 
member to discuss things with the executive 
officer, who is, of course, responsible to the 
board. 

Not only must the board be prepared to 
legislate but also, at times, to act as judges. 
They have to interpret the constitution to 
the staff as well as to the general public and 
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to enforce by-laws for the direction of the 
business of the institution. Sometimes it 
will be necessary for them to act as a court 
of appeal in a case of discipline. All execu- 
tive officers are not perfect. There always 
have been and always will be some bad 
oficials. How can a board, which has never 
done more than attend set meetings and pay 
state visits, be in a position to know whether 
complaints from clients or the public have 
wy justification? Loyalty to an unjust or 
tyrannical executive is as unjustifiable as 
disloyalty to a fairminded, competent officer. 
[remember once going to the member of a 
bard with a somewhat serious complaint 
lid against a matron of an institution by an 
old man whom I had long known as one of 
the most patient and long-suffering of mor- 
tas. The board lady heard my statement, 
was very sympathetic; but was afraid 
nothing could be done. When I expostu- 
lated, she replied in a confidential tone, 
“Well, between ourselves, we know things 
are not just right, but the matron has been 
with us in that position for nearly twenty 
years, and we don’t like to say anything to 
her.” The following year, there was a sui- 
cide in that institution and the presiding 
magistrate said, publicly, at the inquiry, 
some of the things which the board was 
afraid to say privately. On the other hand, 
there are boards and committees who lose 
the services of faithful, efficient officials be- 
cause they do not know enough about their 


is one applied by _ psychiatrists, 
teachers, ministers, lawyers, as well as 
social workers, and in order to gain a per- 
spective of what we are doing in social work 
it is useful to compare our methods with 
those of other professions. An unusual op- 
portunity presents itself with the publication 
of a revised edition of The Art of Cross 
Examination by Francis L. Wellman. 

It is written in narrative style, fascinating 
in its ease and simplicity, carefully inte- 
grated. The subjects covered are the man- 


Ts art of dealing with human beings 





work to give them the appreciation they de- 
serve, or to discuss intelligently the policies 
they recommend. 

Thinking over the qualifications I have 
suggested for board members, I find myself 
somewhat in sympathy with one of the can- 
didates for the Toronto School Board last 
December who declared that “ what we want 
for this Board is not people who have any 
education but people with some common- 
sense!” 

Board members must be thoroughly im- 
bued with the value of the institution, but 
not so obsessed by it that they can talk of 
nothing else. They must be “lay” enough 
to talk intelligibly to the general public, and 
yet “expert ”’ enough to understand the ex- 
traordinary vocabulary in which the trained 
social worker is apt to becloud his thought! 

They must remember that the board exists 
for the institution and not the institution for 
the board. I once remarked to the matron 
of a children’s home that the children would 
be better if they lived outside the city; and 
her instant response was: “ Yes, it would 
be much better for the children, but it would 
be very inconvenient for the ladies of the 
board.” They must know how to supervise 
without interference ; how to be thrifty with- 
out parsimony; how to be human without 
being sentimental. 

Here, surely, is a task which is a privi- 
lege ; an opportunity which is a challenge. 








CROSS EXAMINATION AND CASE WORK 
INTERVIEWING: AN ART 


HELEN L. MYRICK 
Executive Secretary, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 


ner and matter of cross examinations, fal- 
lacies of testimony. The last half of the 
volume is filled with some famous examples 
of cross examination. 

The tricks and traps used in cross exam- 
inations are so interesting that attention is 
diverted from the art. However, as Miss 
Follett so aptly states, ““ What has made the 
great decisions of the American bench great 
is that their authors have seen the relation 
of the facts before them to the whole struc- 
ture of our social life, including its present 
stage of development and its ideals. As 
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Justice Holmes says, ‘it is not the acqui- 
sition of facts which is important but learn- 
ing how to make facts leap into an 
organic order, live and bear fruit.’ 

In order to determine this relationship of 
facts to life it is necessary to sift evidence 
by means of cross examination. In social 
work this sifting is carried on by means of 
interviews during the investigation, treat- 
ment and _ re-investigation, without the 
presence of a judge, jury, and the public to 
be convinced of the truth. On the other 
hand, in case work the contact with individ- 
uals, both “principal ’’ and “ witness,” is 
continued over a long period of time through 
many crises. The art of the cross examiner 
then*is double-edged, whereas the social 
worker’s is single-edged; the former’s is 
more immediately decisive, the latter’s pro- 
longed, never ceasing. 

The social worker lacks the stimulus of an 
audience and the necessity for convincing a 
group in power—the jury—which the lawyer 
has. Neither has she the opportunity to 
study and emulate the performance of 
others. 

Cross examination, to quote from Well- 
man, “requires the greatest ingenuity; a 
habit of logical thought ; clearness of percep- 
tion in general; infinite patience and self- 
control; power to read men’s minds in- 
tuitively, to judge of their characters by 
their faces, to appreciate their motives; 
ability to act with force and precision; a 
masterful knowledge of the subject-matter 
itself; an extreme caution; and, above all, 
the instinct to discover the weak point in the 
witness under examination.” These quali- 
ties, which imply objectivity of thought, are 
all necessary to successful social case work, 
particularly logical thought, keen perception, 
precision and force. The appreciating of 
motives is probably the most important fac- 
tor in making facts “leap into an* organic 
order” and requires a knowledge of culture 
and custom of immigrants, their manner of 
adaptation to America, the immediate in- 
fluences and intersection between individuals 
in the group, their interests, tastes and forms 
of satisfaction. By a knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter is meant the material aspects of 
the case, for example, in an accident case, 
surgery. In case work such knowledge is 


* Follett, M. P.: Creative Experience. 









part of our professional equipment, but hoy 
often do we reinforce and refresh oy 
knowledge in relation to specific problems bybfte 
reading on the subject? How often do waye 
overlook or disregard some important phasépf « 
because we have not sufficient knowledg [ 
of that particular point to appreciate itdside 
significance ? jie 

In the chapter on fallacies in testimonyof | 
are indicated psychological factors whichfor < 
have important bearing upon the securing}sus] 
and interpretation of testimony. These 
equally important in case work: “ Unl 
the advocate comprehends something of 
sources of the fallacies in testimony, it sur 
would become a hopeless task for him to 
to illuminate them by his cross examina 
tions.” Unconscious sense impressions, i 
terpretation, perception, inference, state o 
attention, all affect the individual powers 0 
observation. 











fallacies. 
memory as if it consisted in an exact rep 
duction of past states of consciousness, 
experience is continually showing us t 


informants in an attempt to get a compl 
picture from every point of view, realizi 
that informants “do not reflect upon thei 
meagre opportunities for observing facts) effe 
and rarely suspect the frailty of their ow 

powers of observation.’ peo 


The manner of the cross examiner is the am 
most important factor in getting at the truth, try! 
the prejudices, and weaknesses of the wit 
nesses’ testimony. If he “ allows the witn 
to see by his manner toward him at 
start, that he distrusts his integrity, he 

mentally defy him at once. If, 
the other hand, the counsel’s manner i 
courteous and conciliatory, the witness 
soon lose the fear all witnesses have of 
cross examiner, and can almost impe 
tibly be induced to enter into a discussion oj 
his testimony in a fair-minded spirit. 
Exhibit plainly your belief in his integri 
and your desire to be fair with him, and tf 
to beguile him into being candid with you 
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His mistakes should be drawn out 
ften by inference rather than by direct 
estion because all witnesses have a dread 
{ self-contradiction.” 

Do social workers always consciously con- 
ider the effect of their manner upon their 
jients and informants? So often, because 
of a feeling of inferiority and strangeness 


Curing)suspicious of the social worker's motives. 
The manner “ of a friend; solicitous to help, 
entering into familiar conversation with 
them, encouraging them to tell him what 
would best answer his purpose and thus 
secure a victory without appearing to com- 
.jmence a conflict ” is of course the usual one 
used by social workers to win confidence, but 
do we not frequently forget to show the 
ers ofspirit in which we make our inquiries when 
effeci we become absorbed in our own aims? The 
ces offaims are so obvious to us that we fail to 


dear to those from whom we seek informa- 
tion and advice. The point of contact of the 
lawyer gives him the advantage of having 


in it? 


best points in psychology, of which most 
people are aware, but which social workers, 
among others, frequently neglect to apply in 
ruth] tying to stimulate others to action: “ The 


pose. Questions can be put to a witness 
under cross examination, in argumentative 
form, often with far greater effect upon the 
minds of the jury than if the same line of 
reasoning” were reserved for the summing 


tn 


as if it were his own discovery, and clings to 
it all the more tenaciously.” 

Methods of dealing with a perjured wit- 
{tess might well be applied by the social 
worker to the evasive, deceitful informant 
or client, if she is really convinced that he is 
not telling the truth. The same persuasive, 
friendly manner is used by the lawyer in 
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order not to arouse the suspicions of the 
witness. “He should always reserve the 
question he wants favorably answered until 
his witness is in the right humor to answer 
it. Sometimes he can lay himself open to an 
obvious retort by the witness. . . . While 
the witness is still excited and exultant at 
getting the better of the examiner, then the 
important question should be put as if it were 
only a most casual inquiry; the truthful 
answer will come before the witness is aware 
of it. . . . Distract his thoughts again to 
some new part of his main story and then 
suddenly, when his mind is upon another 
subject, return to those considerations to 
which you had first called his attention, and 
ask him the same questions a second time. 
. Frame your questions skillfully .. . 
as if you wanted a certain answer, when in 
reality you desire just the opposite one.” 
“A good advocate should be a good actor. 
The most cautious cross examiner will often 
elicit a damaging answer. Now is the time 
for the greatest self-control. If you show 
by your face how the answer hurt, you may 
lose your case by that one point alone. 
With the really experienced trial lawyer, 
such answers, instead of appearing to sur- 
prise or disconcert him, will seem to come as 
a matter of course. However, even 
though he cannot express in words his indi- 
vidual belief regarding the issues in the case 
he is justified in arousing in the minds of a 
jury all the enthusiasm which he feels about 
the case himself. The very intona- 
tions of the voice and the expression of face 
of the cross-examiner can be made to pro- 
duce a marked effect. Speak dis- 
tinctly yourself and compel your witness to 
do so. Bring out your points so clearly that 
men of the most ordinary intelligence can 
understand them.” These are all invaluable 
points which the social worker, consciously 
or unconsciously, applies in her contacts. 
She must have certain attitudes in order to 
make the desired impression upon her client 
but at the same time, unless she has sincerity 
of purpose and feels a genuine interest and 
concern, her “ acting ” will have little effect 
after the first contact. 


This is the essence of her art and needs 
to be given the closest study in order to 
perfect it. 

The point at which to stop in cross exam- 
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ination frequently is stressed. “If you 
have accomplished a coup, be content with 
the point you have made; do not try to make 
another with the same witness. . . . Re- 
mind yourself of Josh Billings’ advice: 
‘When you strike “ile,” stop boring; many 
a man has bored clean through and let the 
ile run out of the bottom.’ ‘Stop with a 
victory’ is one of the maxims of cross 
examination. ‘Some men,’ said a London 
barrister who often saw Sir Charles Russell 
in action, ‘ get in a bit of the nail and there 
they leave it hanging loosely about until the 
judge or some one else pulls it out. But 
when Russell got in a bit of the nail, he never 
stopped until he drove it home. No man 
ever pulled that nail out again.” In her 
efforts to convince clients of the need of 
some essential health measure, particularly, 
as well as other things, the social worker 
often rides the subject to death, succeeding 
only in arousing resistance. Flexibility, 
humor, and indirectness of approach with a 
sharp clean thrust when the opportunity 
arises, gains the point, drives the nail home 
and at the same time prevents the “ile” 
from running out of the bottom. 


BOOK REVIEW 


UTLINES or tHe Soctotocy or HuMAN 
Benavior: Daniel Harrison Kulp, II. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1925, 257 pp. 
The archaeologist has no great difficulty in draw- 
ing you a complete picture of a ruined temple if he 
can get hold of a few stones and can discover 
some of the outline. The physical anthropologist 
finds no insuperable barriers to the reconstruction 
of the human frame if presented with a few bones. 
The situation is very different, however, with 
the reviewer of a syllabus. “ Topics,” “ headings,” 
and the like are not of a determined shape; they 
may belong in more than one place according to 
the emphasis; they may give a lead in several 
directions according to the meanings attached to 
the terms. The “ filling” of a book is usually but 
the elaboration or “ furnishing” of the main con- 
cepts. If the “filling” is absent, then such ill- 
defined terms as we employ in sociology mean— 
just what they mean. 


‘ ’ 


Professor Kulp’s “ outlines "—using this term in 
the singular—is a syllabus; that is, it is main 
headings and subheads and more subheads. They 


are presented in the following order: outstanding 
problems and their characteristics, such as present 


June, 1% 


day problems; then human and social origins, 
cluding a variety of topics such as human origip 
social origins, primitive society, property 
polity, primitive religion, etc.; then human naty 
under which we find the original nature of may 
the inheritance of original nature, differences j 
original nature, societal mechanisms of contro 
wishes, habits, thinking and its function an 
others; social interaction, with a number of sub 
heads; theories of social effort; then some social 
problems examined; a chapter on discovery an 
decision; and a final one on sociology. This is the 
outline. 

The syllabus is the result of six years experi 
in teaching. It is built along pedagogical ra 
than logical lines. And this is a good point 
point which many teachers of sociology and other 
subjects neglect. Professor Kulp has found that 
he can put sociology “across” to beginners wi 
this outline. That is the main justification of 
work. There is no such thing in existence asa 
perfectly logical outline. The test and worth ofa 
teacher and of a text are found in the results. A 
good teacher will open the eyes of students to 
social phenomena, quicken the desire to study it 
and give something of the method—from almost 
any text or syllabus. 
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